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EARLIEST PEOPLES OF 
THE PERUVIAN ANDES 


Two important new archaeological discov- 
eries near Lake Titicaca in the Peruvian 
Andes have pushed back the time horizon 
on the earliest inhabitants of the region, cra- 
dle of two great civilizations. 
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Unlike most flora 
and fauna, almost all 
mammals are known 
to science. But we've 
found a new mouse. 


Clifford C. Gregg, 
former president 
and a key figure in 
Museum history, is 
dead at 97. 


A complete schedule 
of activities for visi- 
tors — and your 
family’s invitation to 
attend Holiday Tea. 


Was it the pepper 
plant or the water 
lily? A 100-million- 
year-old mystery is 
debated. 


Story, Page 11 


n November 14 the Museum 

will unveil two new additions 

to its unfolding animal king- 

dom complex in the Daniel F. 

and Ada L. Rice Wing — 

“Messages from the Wilder- 
ness,” a powerful exhibit exploring the wilder- 
ness of the Americas and the delicate balance 
and interconnectedness of wildlife and human 
life; and the Daniel F. and Ada L. Rice Wildlife 
Research Station, a lively, multi-media animal 
study center by day, and an unforgettable spe- 
cial events venue by night, set in 
the “wilds” of Africa’s Serengeti 
Plain. These new exhibits con- 
tinue the Museum’s ambitious 
$5.3-million project to develop a 
complete series of comprehen- 
sive and engaging exhibits on 
the world’s animal life and habi- 
tats, reflecting the latest scientif- 
ic knowledge and communicat- 
ing a powerful message for 
environmental and wildlife con- 
servation. 

“Messages from the Wilderness” delivers a 
vital message concerning the future of the 
world. The central theme of the exhibit — that 
all life is interconnected — is presented with an 
engaging combination of classic animal diora- 
mas and interactive, multi-media, and scenic 
elements. In this 5,600-square-foot exhibit, vis- 
itors journey through eighteen wilderness park 
and wildlife reserve settings, from the icy 
waters of the Arctic Circle to tropical rain 
forests of Venezuela to the windswept grass- 
lands of southern Argentina, in an exploration 
of North and South American mammals and 
their habitats. The exhibit presents images of 
the two continents’ ecosystems, many under 
siege, and encourages us to take greater respon- 
sibility for the natural world in which we live. 


Central to : 
each wilderness 
setting is a diorama of large mammals in their 
habitat — created by many of the world’s best 
taxidermists and artists more than 60 years ago. 
Techniques that these artists, especially Carl 
Akeley, invented to produce the lifelike animal 
mounts remain state of the art 
today. In “Messages from the 
Wilderness,” these historic 
dioramas are given a new 
voice through the exhibit’s 
many interpretive elements 
which communicate to the vis- 
itor the perilous state of the 
planet and its environment. 
The eighteen wilderness set- 
tings are enhanced with inter- 
active elements, videos, com- 


puters, ambient wilderness sounds, and 
lively, informative labels to help visitors 
explore the complex relationships among 
plants, animals, and habitats that provide so 
much of the diversity and wonder in nature. 
Rustic park signs with cedar-shingle roofing 
and notes from “park rangers” greet visitors at 
each diorama. At selected displays, recorded 
messages from naturalists explain the behaviors 
of the animals in the scene. Scenic elements 
enhance the sense of visiting wilderness parks: 
Craggy rocks hide a cougar’s lair; a Northwest 
rain forest canopy extends beyond a scene of 
resting and foraging elk; palm trees connect 
displays of tapirs and marsh deer to mimic 
Brazil’s vast Pantanal wetland. These exhibit 
elements, combined with vivid interpretations, 
move visitors outside the Museum and into the 
dynamic ecosystems of the Americas. 

Traveling through the exhibit, visitors learn 


(Continued on page 4) 


POTENTIAL AIDS DRUG 
FROM MALAYSIAN RAIN FOREST 


By Ron Dorfman 
Editor, In the Field 


tree found in a Malaysian rain forest by a Field Museum / University of Ilinois—Chica- 
go research team has yielded a compound that has proved 100 percent effective in lab- 
oratory tests against one of the two major strains of HIV, the virus that causes AIDS. 
Since the original sampling in 1987, however, the tree has been cut down, and 
neighboring trees of the species, Calophyllum lanigerum, have not produced the 
identical compound. The search among nearby populations continues, and meanwhile efforts are 


under way to synthesize the substance. 


Preclinical laboratory results published in the current (Fall, 1992) issue of the Journal of 
Medicinal Chemistry describe the substance as one of a new class of eight coumarin derivatives 


“NESTED SUBSETS” 


NEW THEORY OF CONSERVATION 


crucial debate has been raging for 

decades among government agen- 

cies,environmentalists, and others: 

Given that limited resources are 
available for wildlife reserves, and that choic- 
es must be made, is it better to set aside one 
large area of wilderness or several smaller 
ones? 


The SLOSS (for “Single Large or Several 
Small”) debate has recently tilted toward the 
“several small” proponents. Using a long- 
accepted formula relating the size of an area to 
the number of species it can support, they have 
argued that more species will survive if a 
greater number of wildlife reserves are avail- 
able, even if these areas are relatively small 


(Continued on page 11) 
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D.D. Soejarto, direc- 
tor of the botanical 
survey in Southeast 
Asia that is seeking 
new drugs to fight 
AIDS, takes a sample 
of latex from a tree 
of the genus Calo- 
phyllum in Sarawak, 
Malaysia in July. 


THE MESSAGES WE GET AND SEND 


By Willard L. Boyd 
President, Field Museum , 
he messages we are getting from the 
wilderness these days are conflicting 
cries of concern. Our curators hear 
them all. On the one hand, they want 
to protect the natural processes of evolution 
and extinction. On the other hand they are con- 
cerned for the social and economic well being 
of the people who live in or near the great 
wilderness areas of the world. Nature is com- 
plex, and the interdependencies of flora, fauna, 
and people are great, if often little understood. 
How humans will continue to live in their 
physical environment requires knowledge and 
concern for the future. 

All life on Earth is linked in a great web, 
and discovering and explaining the points of 
connection is the work of the Field Museum. 
That idea informs the collections we build, the 
research we do, and the exhibits and other pro- 
grams that we present to the public. 

For example, Bruce Patterson, curator of 
mammals, has developed and refined a theory 
of “nested subsets” to explain what happens to 
the number and variety of species when a natu- 


ral habitat is fragmented. Some species, usually 
including those at the top of the food chain, 
will not survive in any of the fragments — 
even when the fragments are created deliber- 
ately as nature reserves to protect those same 
species. By contrast, in some circumstances, an 
expansion of habitat can increase the diversity 
of species: Peter Crane, the MacArthur curator 
of fossil plants, suggests in a current PBS tele- 
vision series that the rise of several different 
kinds of dinosaurs may have been possible 
only with the advent of the flowering plants, 
which provided new ecological opportunities 
that in turn allowed the evolution and growth 
of those voracious animals. 

We should also not forget the role of 
human beings in natural processes. While we 
tend to think of human beings as outside of 
nature, fascinating research by Anna C. Roo- 
sevelt, curator of archaeology, suggests that 
ancient human societies and settlements played 
an important role in the origin and maintenance 
of biodiversity in the Amazon rain forest. 

Our new exhibit, “Messages from the 
Wilderness,” sets many of the Museum’s mag- 
nificent large-mammal dioramas, created in 
another era, in a series of simulated nature- 


WOMEN’S BOARD 
FASHION SHOW 


In the Field 


November/December 1992 


At left, designer Michael Kors and two of the models in the Marshall Field’s 
Fashion Show sponsored by the Museum’s Women’s Board. Pictured above 
are event co-chairs Mary Kay Eyerman (left) and Diane Dean with Presi- 
dent Boyd and Heather Bilandic, Women’s Board president. 
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reserve environments in order to help visitors 
explore the complex relationships between 
space and species, and to think about the 
effects of human action in these habitats. 

Tn an important new book, The Diversity of 
Life, the Harvard biologist Edward O. Wilson, 
1989 recipient of our Founders’ Council Award 
of Merit, argues forcefully for a “big science” 
project to inventory existing species — the vast 
majority of which are now unknown — before 
they go extinct, and with them their genetic 
potential and their function in the web of life. 
For the past six years, D.D. Soejarto, research 
associate in our department of botany, has led a 
small version of such a project, sponsored by 
the National Cancer Institute, to collect and 
identify plants in the rain forests of Southeast 
Asia, in the hope that some of them might 
prove useful in combating AIDS. One of them 
has now shown great promise in laboratory 
studies — and it exists, so far as we know, only 
in two small patches of land in Sarawak, 
Malaysia. The message from that particular 
wilderness is one of hope, but also one that 
challenges us to further understand the wonders 
of our natural world. 


CLIFFORD C. GREGG, 
FORMER PRESIDENT | 


lifford C. Gregg, a key figure in the - 
history of the Field Museum, died 
September 24 in La Jolla, Califor- 
nia, at the age of 97. He was direc- 
tor of the Museum under the presidency of 
Stanley Field and upon Mr. Field’s retirement 
in 1962, he became 
the Museum’s first 
full-time president 
and chief executive. 
Among the 
many landmark 
accomplishments 
during his tenure 
were the establish- 
ment of the Muse- 
um’s pension plan, 
the establishment of 
an educational store, 
the acquisition of Clifford C. Gregg, 
the Fuller Collection 1895-1992 
which significantly 
enhanced the Museum's renowned Oceanic 
collection, and the installation of the Hall of 
Man containing the 122 sculptures of Malvina 
Hoffman, the largest commission ever given 
to a sculptor. 
Mr. Gregg was a key figure in the basic 
reorganization of the Museum which occurred 
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dent. The Field Museum is ever indebted to 
Clifford Gregg for his enduring legacy of 
leadership. The Board of Trustees expresses. 
its deepest sympathy to his wife, Marian, and 
his two sons, John and Clifford Gregg, Jr.” 


| certify that the statements made by me above are correct and complete. 
Jimmie W. Croft, Vice President for Finance and Museum Services. 
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NOTES FROM THE THIRD FLOOR 


t a major symposium on plant 

origins in October, Peter 

Crane, the MacArthur curator 

of fossil plants, participated in 

a series of controversial dis- 
cussions about which living plants are the clos- 
est living relative to the ancestors of the 
angiosperms — the flower- and fruit-bearing 
plants which now cover much of the world and 
nourish most of its species. 

The symposium on “The Origin and Rela- 
tionships of Major Plant Groups” at the Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden in St. Louis provided a 
forum for several vying hypotheses about the 
orgins of the angiosperms: The pepper plant 
(Crane’s nominee), the simple water-lily, and 
the aquatic hornwort were all proposed as the 
closest living descendants of the once-domi- 
nant forebears of flowering plants. 

“The question has profound implications 
for understanding pollination and dispersal 
biology,” Crane told New York Times reporter 
Natalie Angier, who covered the angiosperm 
controversy for a September 15 science-sec- 
tion story. “If we knew which kind of flower- 
ing plant came first, it would force a radical 
rethinking of how the structure and function of 
flowers evolved.” 

For the past half-century or so, scientists 
have thought that modern flowering plants 
descended from large, woody trees resembling 
magnolias, with complex blossoms that 
include numerous male and female floral 
reproductive organs. More recent research, 
however, suggests that the first flowers were 
tiny, simple, and perhaps unisexual, with male 
and female parts separated on different blos- 
soms. This hypothesis points to a group of fos- 
sil plants called “paleoherbs,” which includes 
the modern black pepper plant, the water lily, 
and the lizard’s tail, changing the focus of 
research for paleobotanists whose search for 
fossils of larger blossoms has met with limited 
success. 

Crane’s research involves microscopic 
flower fossils from the mid-Cretaceous period 
(approximately 100 million years ago). Many 
of these fossils, part of the Museum’s exten- 
sive collection of fossil plants, are exceptional- 
ly well-preserved and include some of the old- 
est known flowers in the world. Crane is 
combining this work with the results of a col- 
laborative project with colleague Scott 
Lidgard, associate curator of geology. Togeth- 
er, Crane and Lidgard are developing a com- 
puterized database of thousands of samples of 
fossil pollen and spores from around the 
world. The aim of this work is to reveal when 
and where angiosperms first became abundant, 
how they expanded to rapidly dominate the 
vegetation in certain areas, and how they react- 
ed to global environmental changes around 
100 million years ago. 

Crane proposes that the closest living rela- 
tives to angiosperms were the Gnetales (knee- 
TAIL-ees), a class of plants that has now been 
reduced to fewer than a hundred species includ- 
ing the pepper plant. During the mid-Creta- 
ceous, the Gnetales thrived alongside the 
angiosperms, some even relying on insect polli- 
nators, most likely beetles. However, he specu- 
lates, as environmental conditions changed dur- 
ing the late Cretaceous period, Gnetales began 
dying off, while the persistent and perhaps 
more aggressive angiosperms survived. 

— Jessica Clark 
€ 


Grecory M. MUELLER, assistant curator of 
mycology in the department of botany, was 
awarded the Alexopoulos Prize at the annual 
meeting of the Mycological Society of America 
in Portland, Oregon on August 12. This prize is 
awarded in recognition of outstanding contribu- 


tions to the study of fungi within ten years of 
receipt of the Ph.D. 

Nominees are evaluated primarily on the 
quality, originality, and quantity of their pub- 
lished work; the award is one of the highest 
honors bestowed by the society. The committee 
cited Mueller’s innovative work utilizing mor- 
phological, ecological, cytological, cultural, 
and molecular data in his systematic studies of 
Agaricales (mushrooms and false truffles). 

€ 


A. TOWNSEND PETERSON has been appointed 
assistant curator of birds in the department of 
zoology. Since receiving his Ph.D. from the 
University of Chicago in 1990, he has collabo- 
rated with researchers at the Universidad 
Nacional Aut6énoma de México on a major 
study of genetic variation and differentiation 
among bird populations in cloud forests of 
Middle America. The subjects are 17 popula- 
tions of each of six species of birds from Mexi- 
co, Costa Rica, and Panama. 

Preliminary results suggest that — without 
apparent reason, or correlation with geographi- 
cal features — certain small, isolated popula- 
tions of birds have begun to evolve much more 
rapidly than other, similarly small and isolated 
populations. 

Peterson has also begun a series of investi- 
gations into patterns of distribution, diversity, 
endemism, and range limitation among the 
birds of Mexico, developing a database that 
permits computerized searches for relationships 
between biodiversity and features of the physi- 
cal, political, and economic landscape. Another 
line of research inituiated by Peterson this year 
involves a similar study of the vertebrates of 
the Mexican state of Oaxaca. Analysis using 
these Geographic Information System databas- 
es may lead to new conservation priorities for 
the regions studied. 

€ 


PAUL SERENO, research associate in fossil rep- 
tiles, and Perer Crane, the MacArthur curator 
of fossil plants, are featured in a four-part PBS 
television series entitled The Dinosaurs! sched- 
uled for broadcast in November. Sereno, who is 
assistant professor of organismal biology and 
anatomy at the University of Chicago, has 
earned a reputation in recent years as the lead- 
ing modern dinosaur hunter and a pioneer in 
applying the disciplines of systematic biology 
to the study of dinosaur evolution. Crane is an 
authority on the origin and development of the 
flowering plants during the mid-Cretaceous peri- 
od, about 100 million years ago when the 
dinosaurs were nearing their peak (and their end). 

The series of four one-hour programs, shot 


Scott Lanyon, chairman of the department of zoology and head of the divi- 
sion of birds, was formally presented as the Pritzker curator of systematic 
biology at an October 1 dinner in the Museum library. Addressing mem- 
bers of the Pritzker family, whose foundation has endowed the curator- 
ship, and the Museum’s board of trustees, Lanyon spoke of the importance 
of the new biochemistry laboratories to the Field Museum’s research and 
education work in systematic biology — “the excitement of being able to 
look at molecules as a new way of looking at evolution.” His major work 
involves the use of molecular genetics to trace the evolution of both 
behavior and morphology in the New World blackbirds. 


in 50 locations on three continents, was pro- 
duced by WHYY-TV in Philadelphia with ani- 
mation by the Encyclopaedia Britannica Educa- 
tional Corporation and narration by the actress 
Barbara Feldon (Secret Agent 99 in “Get 
Smart”). The Dinosaurs! will be broadcast in 
Chicago on WTTW-TV, Channel 11 at 8 p.m. 
November 22-25, and repeated in its entirety 
Thanksgiving night. 
€ 


Bruce PATTERSON has been promoted to full 
curator in the division of mammals. Much of 
Patterson’s research has been focused on eco- 
logical variables in the maintenance or loss of 
biodiversity. (See page 1, “New Theory of 
Conservation.”) Using DNA sequence analysis, 
he has investigated patterns of genetic differen- 
tiation in fig-eating bats in the Amazon Basin, 
Atlantic Forest, and Western Andean Slope 
regions of South America. Recently, Patterson 
discovered and described a new genus and 
species of long-clawed mouse from temperate 
rain forests in Chile (see page 11). He has also 
analyzed patterns of glacial-era and recent 
extinctions of mountaintop mammals in the 
American Southwest for their relevance to bio- 
geographic theory and conservation practice. 


€ 


The Smithsonian Institution Libraries have 
recently published Part I of a three-part English 
language version of Johnannes Thiele’s author- 
itative Handbuch der systematschen 
Weichtierkunde (1929-1935), translated by 
RopIGER BIELER, assistant curator of inverte- 
brates, and PAULA MIKKELSEN, associate in the 
division. 

Thiele (1860-1935), best known for his 
extensive contributions to malacology (the 
study of mollusks), was one of the most pro- 
ductive systematists of his time. His Handbook 
of Systematic Malacology has become an indis- 
pensable source of information for the arrange- 
ment of scientific collections around the world. 
Workers less familiar with German have, up to 
now, been forced to resort to translation ser- 
vices; Bieler and Mikkelsen’s version will be 
the first full translation, including all of 
Theile’s subsequent additions and corrections 
to the text. 

Part II of the Handbook will be released in 
the first half of 1993; Bieler and Mikkelsen are 
currently at work on the third and final volume. 
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Left: Paul Sereno. He 
and his expedition 
colleagues are shown 
in The Dinosaurs! TV 
series reprising their 
discovery, in Argenti- 
na in March 1988, of 
the perfectly pre- 
served skull and most 
of the post-cranial 
skeleton of a Her- 
rerasaurus, which 
may have been, 230 
million years ago, the 
first true dinosaur 
(photo). Peter Crane 
is shown in the 
Museum and in the 
Garfield Park Conser- 
vatory and the Chica- 
go Botanical Gardens 
commenting on the 
vegetational environ- 
ment in which the 
dinosaurs lived, and 
on the possible role 
of the then-new flow- 
ering plants in per- 
mitting the evolution 
and radiation of 
some very large 
dinosaur species. 
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UPSTAIRS, DOWNSTAIRS 


WILDERNESS... 


that all life is interconnected and that animals, 
plants, and many features of their habitats 
depend upon and affect each other in ways we 
often do not fully understand. In keeping with 
this critical message, the specific habitat 
becomes as much a part of each diorama’s 
story as the animals themselves. 

Alongside a scene of polar bears in the 
Arctic Ocean, Museum visitors 
discover the rich food chain 
that sustains life on sea ice. 
Pronghorn antelope in the 
Chihuahuan Desert offer 
\ an opportunity to 

explore the diverse 
creatures the desert 
shelters. Wooly 
muskoxen introduce 
visitors to the lichens 
and mosses that act as 
an insulating layer to 
keep the tundra subsoil 
perpetually frozen. Illustrated 
“succession” wheels invite visi- 
tors to cycle through the natural 
changes that glaciers, forest fires, and beaver 
dams bring to the landscape and its wildlife. 
Using computer games, children and adults can 
explore the relationships between predators and 
prey, see a glacier move, and compare the past 
and present ranges of every mammal in the 
exhibit. At the mule deer habitat, visitors learn 
about wildlife management and the sometimes 
negative impact of human intervention. Dra- 
matic film footage of bison herds from the 
movie Dances With Wolves envelops visitors at 
the bison habitat and gives a stark reminder that 
even the most plentiful animal cannot survive 
human slaughter. 

“Messages from the Wilderness” probes 
current conservation issues such as sustainable 
development to help visitors think about these 
complex questions. At the elk diorama, visitors 
find that more effective logging practices in 
secondary forests would allow both jobs and 
our unique North American temperate rain for- 
est to survive. The marsh deer diorama features 
a video tour of Brazil’s Pantanal, presenting 
ecotourism as an 
option that can pro- 
tect this wondrous 
habitat while still cre- 
ating local jobs. At 
the brown bear scene, 
visitors compare fish- 
ing techniques by 
completing a picture 
puzzle that illustrates 
how the _ bears’ 
method of fishing 1s 
sustainable, while 


RICE WING FUNDING 


The Daniel F. and Ada L. Rice Wing is named 
in recognition of a $5.6 million grant from the 
Daniel F. and Ada L. Rice Foundation which 
supports the endowment of the wing and ani- 
mal kingdom exhibit development. Major fund- 
ing for “Messages from the Wilderness” is pro- 
vided by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, with 
additional funding from the Helen V. Brach 
Foundation, Chicago Park District, Prince 
Charitable Trusts, the Daniel F. and Ada L. 
Rice Foundation, and the Patrick G. and 
Shirley W. Ryan Foundation. The Rice 
Wildlife Research Station is funded by the 
Daniel F. and Ada L. Rice Foundation, with 
resource center materials and equipment fund- 
ed by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation and the 
National Science Foundation. 
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commercial fishing is not. Visitors can trace the 
year-long migration route of the caribou — 
“Santa’s reindeer” — and discover how their 
movement from place to place meshes with the 
lives of other tundra dwellers and prevents 
depletion of any one area. 

No exhibit on the environment could be 
complete without a discussion of a major threat 
facing the planet: human overpopulation. A 
centrally located exhibit station explores this 
issue with photographs, statistics, and activities 


inviting visitor participation. The crucial ques- 
tion “Why should we care?” is answered at 
another station that communicates how 
we — humans, other animals, and 
plants — all share one ecosystem and 
depend on the health of our common 
environment, especially when it comes 
to our most basic needs like air, water, 
and food. 

“Our main goal is to help visitors 
understand and appreciate these 
dynamic relationships in nature and to 
learn to act responsibly,” says Senior 
Exhibit Developer Debra Moskovits. 
“We hope this exhibit will have a last- 
ing, positive effect on children and 
adults who visit.” 


WILDLIFE RESEARCH STATION 


urrounded by loung- 

ing African buffalo, 

stalking lions and 
hyenas, and greater kudu 
perched high on rocks, visi- 
tors to the Rice Wildlife 
Research Station will find 
themselves in one of Chica- 
go’s most inspiring and dra- 
matic learning environ- 
ments. Developed as a 3,000 square foot, 
multi-media animal study center by day, and a 
unique special events venue by night, this 
multi-use setting highlights the excitement of 
scientific research and discovery, and will 
offer visitors an in-depth opportunity to learn 
about animals and explore the conservation 
issues presented in the Museum’s animal king- 
dom exhibits. During the day, visitors will find 
themselves in a typical East African building 
which has been converted into a research sta- 
tion. The textures of the stone, the corrugated 
metal roof, the wooden beams and flooring, 
research equipment and personal mementoes 
lend an air of reality to the rambling structure. 


m7 From a wooden veranda 
| shaded by a large acacia 
tree, visitors look out upon 
an incredibly realistic mural 
scene of the Serengeti Plain. 
The research station is filled 
with resource materials — 
computers with a large 
library of natural history 
programs; books for all ages 
covering ecology, evolution, animal behavior 
and conservation; a light box with a collection 
of slides and x-rays; and an assortment of 
videotapes, maps, photographs, books, activity 
boxes, and educator materials for curriculum 
planning. In the near future, the public will 
have the opportunity to view video footage of 
Field Museum scientists working in the field, 
providing key data for today’s crucial environ- 
mental and cultural issues. By night, the Rice 
Wildlife Research Station is transformed into a 
dramatic twilight, then nighttime setting on the 
Serengeti Plain through a combination of spe- 
cial lighting and sound effects — creating a 
magnificent space for special events. 


Add a special note of goodwill 
to your holiday shopping this year 
through our partnership with Bloom- 
ingdale’s at 900 North Michigan. It’s 
called “All Stars” Shopping Days. By 
shopping on November 19, 20, and 
21, members and supporters will be 
making a contribution to the Field 
Museum. Bloomingdale’s will donate 
10% of all your purchases on these 
three days to the Field Museum. 

The three “All Stars” Shopping 
Days will also be a lot of fun — with 
entertainment, special values, and free 
holiday wrap. You can shop any time 
during regular store hours (10 a.m. — 8 
p-m.). To make your reservations just 


call Bloomingdale’s special “All Stars” 


at bloom mn yda ley 


Shopping Hotline at 1-800-368-8761 
by November 5. 

Then, on November 19, 20, 
and 21, stop in at the special “All 
Stars” Registration Desk to sign up as a 
Field Museum shopper, and pick up 
your folder of special values and bonus- 
es available throughout the store. You 
will then qualify to have 10% of your 
total purchases donated to the Field 
Museum. 

These special benefit shopping 
days at Bloomingdale’s are a great way 
to have fun and find great one-of-a- 
kind gifts, festive apparel, and holiday 
trim. Please call two member friends 
and ask them to call nwo more so that 
we can have a terrific turnout. 


November 19th, 20th, & 21st 


UM - Stars Shopping 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


FORT MOSE: 
BLACK FORTRESS 
OF FREEDOM 


ore than 250 years ago, 

African-born slaves risked 

their lives to escape English 

plantations in Carolina and 

find freedom among the 
Spanish living at St. Augustine, Florida. Bat- 
tling slavecatchers and dangerous swamps, 
they helped establish the first American under- 
ground railroad more than a century before the 
Civil War. 

“Fort Mose: Colonial America’s Black 
Fortress of Freedom,” which will run Decem- 
ber 6 through February 14, tells the story of 
those brave escapees, and the discovery of the 
first legally sanctioned free African-American 
town in the present-day United States. 

Gracia Real de Santa Teresa de Mose, 
(“Fort Mose,” pronounced “moh-say”) was 
established in 1738 by the Spanish governor of 
Florida to house escaped British slaves who 
were freed by the Spanish in return for service 
to the King and conversion to Catholicism. 

An important site in African-American 
history, Fort Mose has yielded records and arti- 
facts which suggest that African-Americans 
played important roles in the rivalry between 
England and Spain in the Colonial Southeast, 
defending St. Augustine against British attacks 
in 1740, and participating in a Spanish coun- 
teroffensive two years later. 

“Fort Mose” also explores the everyday 
life of the town’s inhabitants. A team of spe- 
cialists, headed by Dr. Kathleen Deagan of the 
Florida Museum of Natural History, has 
unearthed both archaeological and historical 
details; census data are now available, and 
excavations have revealed items such as gun- 
flints, thimbles, bone buttons, glass bottles, and 
even a hand-made St. Christopher medal. 

This exhibit was organized by the Florida 
Museum of Natural History of the University 
of Florida, Gainesville. Archaeologists at the 
museum are still conducting excavations of this 
monument to the courageous African-Ameri- 
cans who risked, and often lost, their lives in 
the long struggle to achieve freedom. 


RAIN FORESTS 


OPENING 
EVENTS 


“Messages from 
the Wilderness,” a 
major new permanent 3B 
exhibit, and the Rice a 
Wildlife Research Sta- wa : 
tion, a resource center for S'p ~ rd 
further study of zoology and £5 from au 

ecology, open to the public in the i 

Daniel F. and Ada L. Rice Wing off 

Stanley Field Hall on Saturday, November 14. 

Field Museum members and their families may preview the 
exhibit on Thursday, November 12, from 5 p.m. to 8 p.m. A special 
preview for teachers will be conducted on Friday, November 13; call 
(312) 322-8854 for information. 

Media representatives will have an early look at the exhibit (as 
well as lunch) on Thursday, November 5. Guests at the Women’s 
Board Treasures Ball will get the “Messages” on Friday, November 6, 
and members of Museum donor groups will tour the exhibit on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, November 10 and 11. 


MEET HIGH-TECH LABS 


n exhibit explaining how Field 

Museum-—based botanical research 

helps in the search for new drugs to 

combat diseases like AIDS and can- 
cer opens November 20 in the North Lounge. 
The exhibit is mounted in observance of Inter- 
national AIDS Awareness Day, December 1, 
and will continue through December. 

Entitled “Rain Forests Meet High-Tech 
Labs: Finding Cures for AIDS from Plants,” 
the exhibit spotlights the exploration, collec- 
tion, and documentation process that led to the 
discovery of a Malaysian rain forest tree, Calo- 
phyllum lanigerum, that has been found to con- 
tain a substance that shows great promise 
against AIDS. A Field Museum research team 
has been scouring the rain forests of Southeast 
Asia since 1986 as part of a worldwide effort 
sponsored by the National Cancer Institute. 

D.D. Soejarto, research associate in the 
department of botany and professor of pharma- 
cognosy at the University of Illinois—Chicago, 
directs the research and developed the exhibit 
with John Engel, chairman of the botany 
department, and other Museum colleagues. 

When a plant is tested for medicinal sub- 
stances, there must be a “voucher specimen” 


HELD MUSEUM 


THE SMART WAY IO HAVE FUN. 


maintained in a museum or other academic 
institution with full documentation of the time, 
place, and circumstances under which it was 
collected, and its scientific name. The exhibit 
displays the voucher specimens of Calophyl- 
lum lanigerum and other plants collected for 
AIDS research, and illustrates the process of 
mounting and identifying them. Also included 
are poster materials on AIDS in general and on 
the connection between drug discovery and 
conservation of the world’s rain forests. On 
this latter point, Soejarto says, “You can’t have 
one without the other,” 

“Rain Forests Meet High-Tech Labs” was 
mounted with support from WPWR-TYV, Chan- 
nel 50 in Chicago. 


GUAMAN POMA: VOICE OF THE ANDES 
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o commemorate the 1992 Columbus 

Quincentennial, the Americas Society 

in New York has planned a series of 

programs that will explore some of 
the cultural consequences of the encounter 
between Europeans and America’s indigenous 
populations after 1492. 

“Guaman Poma de Ayala: The Colonial 
Art of an Andean Author,” a travelling exhibi- 
tion which will run in the Field Museum’s 
Webber Gallery from December 21 to Jan- 
uary 31, is a major component of this series. 
This is the first exhibition ever to display the 
monumental illustrated manuscript, Primer 
nueva coronica y buen gobierno, written by 
Felipe Guaman Poma de Ayala. 

Born c. 1535, Felipe Guaman Poma de 
Ayala was an ethnic Andean who worked as an 
interpreter and informant for the Europeans in 
Peru. He eventually came to regret his collabo- 
ration, and by 1615 wrote and illustrated a 
1,200 page letter to King Philip II. The chroni- 
cle of this acculturated Peruvian author con- 


tains a narrative of the Spanish conquest, a 
description of the abuses suffered bv natives 
during the process of colonization, and recom- 
mendations on improving European rule. 

Although Guaman Poma’s illustrations are 
simple line drawings, they contain rich details 
that describe the various levels of society, reli- 
gious practices, material culture, and political 
and social lives of the Inca and Europeans 
shortly after the Conquest. They are also 
notable for their combination of traditional 
Andean iconography and European imagery. 

It is not known if the Spanish king ever 
saw the Nueva coronica. It came to modern 
attention only in 1908 when a researcher dis- 
covered it in the Royal Library of Copenhagen. 
Although not widely known, it is a valuable 
primary source for scholars of this field. With 
this exhibition, however, a large public will 
have the opportunity to comprehend the effects 
of the conquest from a voice rarely heard — 
that of the conquered. 


NOVEMBER-DECEMBER EVENTS 


TAZ sees 


Dynamic Dinosaurs 


Children in grades one and two will 
return to the time when dinosaurs roamed 
the earth as they learn about their favorite 
dinos and discover some new ones. 

10:00 a.m.—noon, $14 ($12 for members). 
Call (312) 322-8854 for more information. 


11/9 senin 


Camera Club 


The regular monthly meeting of the Nature 
Camera Club will be highlighted by a spe- 
cial slide program, “Yellowstone...Burn 
and Survival,” presented by Grace 
DeWolfe. All are welcome; please park in 
the West Lot and enter at the West Door. 
7:45 p.m. 


4 \ | 1 4 Monday 
Exhibit Opening 


“Messages from the Wilderness,” a new 
permanent exhibit, opens in the Daniel F. 
andAda L. Rice Wing. See schedule of 
% ™ the W \\Gpening events overleaf. 


Aber 


Fields Afar 


In conjunction with the Chicago Humani- 
ties Festival III, Field Museum hosts three 
hour-long programs: 1—2 p.m., “I, Lech 
Walesa” ; 2:30-3:30 p.m., “Mating: Where 
Masculine and Feminine Utopias Meet”; 
and 4—5 p.m., “Love and Power When East 
Meets West.” An apple cider reception will 

. follow from 5-7 p.m. For more informa- 
tion, see next page. 


11/17 sua 


Collections Tour 


Collections Committee members are invit- 
ed to a unique behind-the-scenes look at 
“Ruatepupuke II: The Maori Meeting House 
at Field Museum,” scheduled to reopen in 
March 1993. Project co-curators John 
Terrell, curator of oceanic archaeology and 
ethnology, and Arapata Hakiwai, curator of 
Maori collections at the National Museum 
of New Zealand, will discuss the history of 
the house and the work-in-progress to date. 
Reception at 5:30 p.m.; the program will 
begin at 6:00 p.m. For information on how 
to join the Collections Committee, call 
Heidi Bloom at (312) 322-8874, 
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11/27-28 


World Marketplace 


A variety of cultures and holiday traditions 
will be featured during the Museums first 
World Marketplace. See craftspeople, 
demonstrators and performers during this 
Friday and Saturday celebration. Highlights 
include booths for African American 
Kwanzaa, Mexican Posada, American Indi- 
an Pow Wow, and Jewish Hanukkah; while 
enjoying the demonstrations and activities, 
visitors may also play a dreidl game, try 
their hand at papercutting, or sample a tra- 
ditional pastry. 10 a.m.—5 p.m both days. 
For more information, call (312) 322-8854. 


11/20 sc 


AIDS Exhibit 


“Rain Forests Meet High-Tech Labs: Find- 
ing Cures for AIDS from Plants” will run 
from November 20 to December 31 in the 
North Lounge. The exhibit examines the 
exploration, collection, and documentation 
process that led to the discovery of a 
Malaysian rain forest tree that shows great 
promise against AIDS, and stresses the 
connection between drug discovery and 
conservation of the world’s rain forests. 


BE PT 


Holiday Tea 


Don’t forget to order your tickets for Field 
Museums annual Holiday Tea! There will 
be refreshments, international music, cre- 
ative performances, arts and crafts from 
around the world, photos with Santa, and 
activities for adults and children of all 
ages. Party attire is encouraged, and pre- 
registration is required. To reserve tickets, 
fill out the R.S.V.P. form in this issue, and 
for more information, please call the 
Women’s Board Office at (312) 322-8870. 


T 2/ 6 Sunday 


Fort Mose 


“Fort Mose: Colonial America’s 
Black Fortress of Freedom” will af 
run from December 6 to 
February 14. The exhibit pre- \y 
sents the discovery of Gracia 
Real de Santa Teresa de 
Mose, the first legally 
sanctioned free African- 
American town in the 
United States, and exam- 


ines the town’s history, ! 
and the history of. / 
African-American slav- | 
ery and resistance in 

the New World. { 


Bear with us 


There will be Bears games at Soldier Field 
on November 22 and December 13 which 
may interfere with traffic and parking at the 
Museum. But for those of you with Bears 
tickets, here’s a sweetener: Come early, 
avoid the traffic, get half-price admission to 

the Museum, and free read- 
mission after the game. 
And be sure to 
pick up a “Field 
Goal” pass with 
rebate coupons 
for purchases at 
Picnic in the 
Field and the 
Museum 
Stores. 


Refasaurus 
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Camera Club 


This month’s regular meeting will feature a 
landscapes and seascapes slide competi- 
tion, and a mini-program on preparing 
slides for competition. Please park in the 
West Lot. 7:45 p.m. 


T2727 ee 


Guaman Poma 


“Guaman Poma de Ayala: The Colonial Art 
of an Andean Author” will run from 
December 21 to January 31 in Webber 
Gallery. The exhibit displays a 1,200-page 
illustrated manuscript, the Primer nueva 
coronica y buen gobierno, written by 
Andean Felipe Guaman Poma de Ayala in 
1615 to King Philip II to describe the abus- 
es suffered by natives during the process of 
Spanish colonization. A rare response from 
a member of a vanquished group, the 
manuscript contains richly ambiguous 
drawings which combine both European 
and Andean artistic traditions. 


Holiday Closings 


Field Museum will be closed to the public 
on Thanksgiving , Thursday, November 25, 
and Christmas, Saturday, December 25. 
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BROWER’S MESSAGE 
FROM THE WILDERNESS 


avid R. Brower, first executive 

director of the Sierra Club and 

founder of Friends of the Earth, 

will lecture November 14 on the 
critical environmental issues and events which 
have shaped his life’s work in wilderness pro- 
tection. 

Brower, an outspoken and often contro- 
versial figure, is now chairman of Earth Island 
Institute. His vision- 
ary leadership on 
conservation and 
public-policy issues 
has brought him 
international recog- 
nition as the man 
who, perhaps more 
than any other indi- 
vidual, created and 
shap[ed the modern 
environmental 
movement. 

Focusing on North American ecosystems, 
Brower will share his views on critical envi- 
ronmental issues and trends in eco-politics, as 
well as reflect on his recent experiences at the 
Earth Summit in Brazil. 

Tickets for “David Brower with a Mes- 
sage from the Wilderness” are $7 ($5 for 
members). The lecture is scheduled for 1:30 
p.m. in Simpson Theater. For ticket informa- 
tion call (312) 322-8854. 


The Women’s Board of 
cordial fy invites 


Fiefd Museum Hofiday 


Featuring: 


The Merit Music Program Brass Ensemble 
The Jesse White Tumblers 

A Special Arrival by Santa Claus 

Marion Price Puppet Show 

Dino the Dinosaur 

Mr. Imagination 


Grand Finale with Whitney Young Concert Choir 
A Potpourri of Entertaining and Participatory 


Activities for Children of All Ages 


An Assortment of Holiday Tea Refreshments 


Reservations are limited and wi 
Party attire is encouraged. 

No early admission to party. 

No tickets will be sold at the door. 


For further information, 
please call the Women's Board Office, (312) 322-8870. 


RSV.P. 


Hof day Tea af Piefd Musean 
Wednesday, Decenrber 2, 1992 


Name 


Address 
City, State, Zip 


in the order received. 


HUMANITIES FESTIVAL Ill 


ield Museum hosts three programs presented by the Chicago 
Humanities Festival Sunday, November 15 in Simpson Theater. 


Tickets for each program are $3; call (312) 435-8282. 

1 p.m. —2 p.m. “I, Lech Watgsa.” In this one-man show, Polish-born 
actor and scholar Jaroslaw Stremien provides a glimpse into the private 
life of Lech Walesa, an uncommon common man, who through the force 
of his personality brought the Soviet empire to its knees. 

2:30 p.m. — 3:30 p.m. “MATING: WHERE MASCULINE AND FEMININE 
UtopiAs Meer.” Norman Rush, winner of the National Book Award for 
fiction for his book Mating, will read from his novel and discuss its pro- 
tagonists, and will interact with audience members in this presentation. 

4 p.M. — 5 P.M. “LOVE AND POWER WHEN East Meets West.” David 
Henry Hwang, playwright of M. Butterfly, which exposes prejudice and 
misconceptions between men and women and East and West, reads from 
his play and discusses its meaning. He is joined by Bright Sheng, com- 
poser-in-residence at the Seattle Symphony Orchestra. Three Chinese 
love songs are performed by Sheng, at the piano, cellist John Sharp, vio- 
linist Lynn Chang, and soprano Elizabeth Futral. 

5 P.M. —7 P.M. APPLE CIDER RECEPTION with the artists. 


Fiefd Museum of Nataraf History 
you and your famity fo 
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Activities: 


For Everyone Ages 5. and Under 
African Dolls 
Bean Bag Toss 
Storytelling 
Face Painters 


Peruvian Tops 
Hanukka Dreidls 
Japanese Calligraphy 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics 
Mexican Paper Flowers 


Insect Antenna Ages 5 to 12 
Marion Price Puppets 

Mr. Imagination ifiese Ribbon Fish 

Henry Huff n Tin Animals 

(Wind Instruments) God's Eyes 

Musa Mosely Origami 


(African Drums) 
Place for Wonder 
nee Earth Lodge 


Paper Pterodactyl 
Scavenger Hunt 
Microscope Activity 


Photos with Santa 


Adult Members @ $10 ea. 
Adult Non-Members @ a. 
All Children's tickets 


(ages 13 and under) 
Total 


Enclosed is my check for $ 
Please make checks payable to Field Museum 


Please enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope for your tickets, which will be mailed 
upon receipt of check. Mail this coupon with payment to: Holiday Tea, Field Museum 
Women’s Board, Roosevelt Road at Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, IL 60605. 


Share the Excitement! 


Buy a Field Museum gift membership 
and share a year of these benefits with 
a family member or friend: 


Free admission 

Free coat checking and strollers 
Invitation to Members’ Night 

Priority invitations to special exhibits 
Free subscription to In the Field 
13-month wall calendar featuring exhibit 
photographs 

Reduced subscription prices on selected 
magazines 

Opportunity to receive the Museum’s 
annual report 

10% discount at all Museum stores 
Use of our 250,000-volume 

natural history library 

Discount on classes, field trips, and seminars 
for adults and children 

Members-only tour program 
Opportunity to attend the annual 
children’s Holiday Tea 

Discount at Chicago’s largest furniture 
wholesaler 

Children’s “dinosaur” birthday card 
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GIFT APPLICATION FOR 
Name 

Address 

City 

State___ Zip 

Home phone 


Business phone 


GIFT FROM 
Name 
Address 

City 

State —_ Zip 
Home phone 


Business phone 
GIFT CARD SENT TO 
Donor 


Recipient 


GIFT CARD TO READ 


MEMBERSHIP CATEGORIES 

@) Individual — one year $35 / two years $65 

S) Family — one year $45 / two years $85 
(Includes two adults, children and grand- 
children 18 and under.) 
Student/Senior — one year $25 
(Individual only. Copy of I.D. required.) 

() Field Contributor — $100 - $249 

(_) Field Adventurer — $250 - $499 

(_) Field Naturalist — $500 - $999 

QC) Field Explorer — $1,000 - $1,499 


All benefits of a family membership 


— and more 
C) Founders’ Council — $1,500 


Send form to: 
Field Museum of Natural History, Roosevelt Rd. 
at Lake Shore Dr., Chicago, IL 60605 


Or charge your gift membership by phone. 
(312) 922-9410, ext. 453 


VISITOR PROGRAMS 


Donna Washington 
November 14 


Sunday, November 1 
11am — 3pm Arthro-cart 


Friday, November 6 
11am — 3pm Arthro-cart 


Sunday, November 8 

11am — 3pm Arthro-cart 

12 noon Welcome to the Field 
tour. 

2—4pm Egyptian Hieroglyphs 
activity. 


Friday, November 13 

11am — 3pm Arthro-cart 

4 —6pm Messages from the 
Wilderness exhibit Educator Pre- 
view call 312/922-9410, ext. 365 
for details. 


Saturday, November 14 
Messages From the Wilderness & 
Rice Wildlife Research Station 
exhibits open 
10am Animal Stories by 
storyteller Donna Wash- 
ington. 
10am — 1pm Weaving 
Demonstration by the 
North Shore Weaver's 
Guild. 
10am — 2pm A Visit 
with Carl Linnaeus. Step 
back in time to the 
1700's and meet the man 
famous for developing a 
system of classifying and 
naming plants and ani- 
mals which we still use 
today. 
10am —12noon Meet 
Field Museum Scientists 
10 am — 2 pm Chicago 
| conservation groups 
and natural centers will be high- 
lighted. 
11:30am, 12:30 & 1:30 pm Animal 
Tales selected readings from 
Leopold's “Sand County Almanac", 
Dr. Seuss! “The Lorax” and 
Kipling's “Just So Stories." 
11 am — 4 pm Specimen Prepara- 
tion See how zoology specimens 
are prepared for the Museum's 
research collection. 
10 am —4 pm Animal Antics and 
Activities A variety of hands-on 
activities for the entire family. 
1:30 pm David Brower with a Mes- 
sage from the Wilderness lecture 
$7 ($5 members) tickets available at 
the door. 
2 — 4pm Egyptian Hieroglyphs 
activity. 


Sunday, November 15 

12 noon Animal Stories by story- 
teller Donna Washington 

11am, 1& 2 pm Animal Tales 
selected readings from Aldo 
Leopold's “Sand County Almanac", 
Dr. Seuss! “The Lorax” and 
Kipling's “Just So Stories." 

Noon — 4pm A Visit with Carl Lin- 
naeus 

11am — 3pm Chicago conservation 
groups and natural centers will be 
highlighted. 

11 am — 4 pm Specimen Prepara- 
tion See how zoology specimens 
are prepared for the Museum's 
research collection. 

10 am — 4 pm Animal Antics and 
Activities A variety of hands-on 
activities for the entire family. 


Thursday, November 19 

10 am —1 pm Specimen Prepara- 
tion See how zoology specimens 
are prepared for the Museum's 
research collection. 

10 am —1 pm Animal Antics and 
Activities. A variety of hands-on 
activities. 


Friday, November 20 
11am — 3pm Arthro-cart 


November/December 1992 


Saturday, November 21 
10am — 1pm Weaving Demonsira- 


tion by the North Shore Weaver's 
Guild. 


11am — 3pm Arthro-cart 
1:30pm Tibet Today and a Faith in 
Exile a slide presentation. 


Sunday, November 22 
11am — 3pm Arthro-cart 
12 noon Welcome to the Field 


tour, 


1 — 4pm Weaving Demonstration 
by the North Shore Weaver's Guild. 
2—4pm Egyptian Hieroglyphs 


activity. 


Friday, November 27 
10 am — 5pm WORLD MARKET- 
PLACE Meet craftspersons, carvers, 


toy makers, and performers during 
this celebration. 


Saturday, November 28 

10 am — 5pm WORLD MARKET- 
PLACE Meet craftspersons, carvers, 
toy makers and performers during 


this celebration. 


2-4 pm Egyptian Hieroglyphs 
activity. 


Friday, December 4 
11 am — 3pm Arthro-cart 


Saturday, December 5 

11 am — 3pm Arthro-cart 

2 pm Rain Forests Meet High-Tech 
Labs: Finding the Cures for AIDS 


and Cancer lecture 


by Dr. Doel Soejarto, Professor of 
Pharmacognosy, University of IIli- 
nois at Chicago and Research Asso- 
ciate, Botany Department, Field 
Museum. In an ongoing research 
project to find the cures for AIDS 
and cancer, Dr. Soejarto is explor- 
ing the rain forests of Southeast Asia 


to collect plants for screening at the 


National Cancer Institute Laborato- 
ries in Frederick, Maryland. This 
presentation is in honor of World 
AIDS Day (December 1) 


Sunday, December 6 

11am — 3pm Arthro-cart 

1pm The Natural History of 
Antarctic Peninsula: A Krill Per- 
spective a slide presentation. 


Friday, December 11 
11am — 3pm Arthro-cart 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Egypt 


A Companion to the Exhibit 


“Inside Ancient Egypt” 
Frank J. Yurco 


The Egypt of the pharaohs has fasci- 
nated foreigners from the beginnings | 
of recorded history. In this third vol- 
ume of the Musem's Centennial Col- 
lection, Frank Yurco, content special- 
ist for the exhibit “Inside Ancient 


Egypt,” takes you beyond the 


palaces and tombs to meet the ordi- 
nary citizens of this extraordinary 


society, and to understand their 


Saturday, December 12 

10am 1pm Weaving Demonstra- 
tion by the North Shore Weaver's 
Guild 

11am — 3pm Arthro-cart 
2—4pm Egyptian Hieroglyphs 
activity. 


Friday, December 18 
11am — 3pm Arthro-cart 


Saturday, December 19 

10am — 1 pm Weaving Demonstra- 
tion by the North Shore Weaver's 
Guild 

11am — 3pm Arthro-cart 

1:30pm Tibet Today and a Faith in 
Exile a slide presentation. 


Sunday, December 20 

11am — 3pm Arthro-cart 

1 — 4 pm Weaving Demonstration 
by the North Shore Weaver's Guild 


Saturday, December 26 

11am — 2pm Family Activity “Papel 
Picado” Mexican paper cutting 
with Teri Duncan. 

1pm Panamanian Folkloric “Mi 
Lindo Panama” The dance, music 
and colorful costumes of Panama 
will be presented by this children's 
folkloric group. 

2— 4pm Egyptian Hieroglyphs 
activity. 


Sunday, December 27 

11am — 2 pm Family Activity 
“Japanese Origami” with Hisa Ami- 
moto, 

1pm World Music presents the orig- 
inal music of Lite Henry Huff 


Monday, December 28 

11am — 2pm Family Activity 
“African Jewelry” with Lucille 
Graham. 

1pm World Music presents African 
drumming by “Prince” Ravanna 
Bey. 


Tuesday, December 29 

11am — 2 pm Family Activity 
“Papel Picado” Mexican paper cut- 
ting with Teri Duncan. 

1pm World Music performance of 
African Music and Storytelling 
with Shanta. 


f 
tsi 


gpl” 
Frank J. Vurco 


All 3 
for $25 


On sale now in 


THRU DECEMBER 31 


Wednesday, December 30 

11am — 2 pm Family Activity 
“African Mask Making” with 
Lucille Graham. 

11am & 1pm Highlight tour of 
“Inside Ancient Egypt” 

1pm World Music performance of 
Latin American poetry & music by 
Alba Guerra. 


Webber Resource Center Native 
Cultures of the Americas 

Books, videotapes, activity boxes, 
tribal newspapers and resources for 
teachers about native peoples of the 
Americas are available. 

Daily 10am — 4:30pm 


Harris Educational Loan Center 
Chicago Area educators may bor- 
row activity boxes and small diora- 
mas for use in the classroom. For 
more information call: (312) 322- 
8853. 

Harris Open House Hours: Tues- 
days 2:30 pm—7 pm 

Thursdays 2:30 —5pm 

Saturdays 9am — 5pm 


Place For Wonder 

A special room of touchable objects 
where you can discover daily life in 
Mexico, in addition to an array of 
fossils, shells, rocks and plants. 
Weekdays: 12:30 - 4:30pm 
Weekends: 10am — 4:30pm 


Pawnee Earth Lodge 

Walk into a traditional home of the 
Pawnee Indians of the Great Plains 
and learn about their daily life dur- 
ing the mid-19th century. 
Weekdays: 1pm program 
Saturdays: 10am — 4:30pm; 

Free ticketed programs at 

linen Ree es 

Sundays: 10am — 4:30pm 


Rice Wildlife Research Station 
opens November 14,1992. Books, 
videotapes, computer programs, 
educator resources, and activity 
boxes about the Animal Kingdom 
are available. 

Daily 9am — 5pm 


Edwant |. Olsen: 


The Field Museum Stores 


social and economic life, religion, art, 


and technology. 


Telephone Orders: (312) 922-9410, ext. 693 


UPSTAIRS, DOWNSTAIRS 


1992 SUMMER INTERNS 


his summer, the Field Museum supplemented its annual 

undergraduate internship program with the help of grants 

from the National Science Foundation and the Illinois Board 

of Higher Education. Thirty-two students worked with cura- 

tors in the anthropology, botany, and geology departments, 
and in the zoology divisions of birds, fishes, invertebrates, insects, and 
mammals. 

Students also participated in an umbrella education program devel- 
oped by Museum scientists and organized by program coordinator Julian 
Kerbis of the division of mammals. The program consisted of bi-weekly 
lecture/discussions with scientists from various departments, and behind- 
the-scenes tours of the Museum’s holdings. From a dicsussion of sys- 
tematic biology by Barry Chernoff, head of the division of fishes, to an 
account of paleontological field work in Chile by John Flynn, curator of 
fossil mammals, programs were designed to spark discussion between 
students and Museum staff in an informal academic setting, and to intro- 
duce the students to the variety of scientific research programs which are 
based at Field Museum. 

An overarching goal of these internships was for the Field Museum 
to begin to address both a current national shortage of students interested 
in museum work and the continued under-representation of women and 
minorities in science. 

While aiding in scientific research and curation of the collections, 
the interns gained hands-on experience in the day-to-day practice of sci- 
ence. The program was a success for the project designers and the col- 
lections. More significantly, all of the students enjoyed a positive educa- 
tional experience which gave them new skills and provided important 
insights into careers in science. 


This summer’s interns: Front row, L to R: lan Gordon (Anthropology), Latisha’Marcus (Mammals), 
Helen Tsiapas (Anthropology), Jonathan Lilly (Geology), Meilee Chen (Botany); Second Row: Jason 
Black (Mammals), Manette Bartolata (Botany), Amy Hartwick (Fishes), Patricia Gibbons (Insects), 
Robert Kityo (FMNH Visiting Scholar Program-Mammals), Johanna Lombard (Geology), Prasant 
Nukalapati (Botany), Daniel Kluza (Birds), Jeff Palacios (Geology), Katie Horazy (Geology), Shillock 
Yuan (Invertebrates), Maureen McGrath (Geology), Elizabeth Klarich (Insects), Sarah Dunn (Mam- 
mals), Yolanda Goodloe (Mammals); Back row: Jodi Sedlock (birds), Alexandra Groske (Birds), Julian 
Kerbis (NSF internship coordinator), Alafajia Thurmond (Mammals), Howard Eisenberg (Anthropolo- 
gy); Not pictured: Elizabeth Pine (Botany), Michelle Jones (Insects), Malcolm Henderson (Fishes), 


— Jessica Clark 


David Suhrbur (Geology), Julie Stumpf (Mammals), Josh Burks (Fishes) 


ILLINOIS BOARD OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


grant from the Illinois Board of High- 
A er Education allowed the University 

of Chicago and Field Museum to 
arrange five undergraduate internships to con- 
duct scientific research. 

Candidates were screened initially by the 
university, and then interviewed by curators 
who had expressed interest and enthusiasm for 
working with undergraduates. Each student 
conducted a ten to twelve week project, and 
presented their results for discussion by their 
peers as well as preparing a short scientific 


paper. 


The students’ projects were all quite dif- 
ferent: [an Gordon analyzed pottery sherds 
from Seshukwa, New Mexico in an attempt to 
examine demographic change; Meilee Chen 
sequenced fungal DNA to determine how 
closely rleated some truffle-like fungi are to 
mushrooms; Shillock Yuan measured and 
counted octopus suckers to test predictions 
form studies of functional morphology and to 
define sucker growth and recruitment patterns; 
Malcolm Henderson optically digitized fishes 
in order to compare morphology and Johanna 
Lombard measured fossils of the teeth of a 50- 
million-year-old mammal, Hyopsodus, to 
examine evolutionary change in species over 
space and time. 

“This has been an outstanding opportuni- 
ty,” said Gordon. “We don’t get real experi- 
ence like this at the University.” 

All of the students said that they enjoyed 
the program, and learned a great deal. Gordon, 
Henderson, Lombard and Yuan all plan to con- 
tinue as volunteers. 


Right: Yale student and Scholarship Committee intern John 
Lilly gives a presentation on meteorites to an audience of 
curators and interns. Lilly weighed and catalogued the 
entire meteorite collection and then designed a data base to 
help make the collection more easily accessible to scholars. 


Lower left: University of Chicago student Meilee Chen 


answers questions about sequencing fungal DNA. 


very summer, the Field Museum Schol- 
arship Committee selects seven under- 
graduates for the three-month internship 


program which has been the core of the Muse- 
um’s internship effort. In 1992, FMNH interns 


worked closely with curators on research pro- . 


grams in anthropology, botany, geology, and 
zoology. 

One of these interns, Elizabeth Pine, 
received this year’s Chicagoland Outstanding 
Young Scientist Award, sponsored by the Nobel 


Foundation and the Museum of Science and 
Industry. She and her school, the Illinois Mathe- 
matics and Science Academy, will each receive 
$600 and a plaque, and Pine will travel to 
Stockholm in December to attend the Nobel 
Prize ceremonies. Pine worked with Greg 
Meuller and John Hall in the department of 
botany this summer to obtain DNA sequence 
data for their evolutionary studies of mush- 
rooms and false truffles. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


National Science Foundation grant 
aa supported eighteen female and minor- 

ity undergraduate interns who helped 
to catalogue and prepare Field Museum’s vast 
collections in botany, geology, and zoology so 
as to make them more accessible for scientific 
study. 

Students’ projects allowed them to 
gain experience with faunal inventories and 
surveys in poorly studied tropical regions; in 
preparing and labeling newly collected materi- 
als; identification and cataloguing of existing 
unprocessed collections; storing, labelling and 
caring for older collections; inventorying col- 
lections and verifying database records for 
specimens; updating specimen tags; and gener- 
ating new, accurate labels from the verified 
data bases. 

Manette Bartolata, an engineering student 
at the University of Illinois, spent her summer 
working with Nancy Alaks and Chris Niezgo- 
da in the Botany department, photographing 


specimens, inputting specimen data, and 
repackaging and labeling palms. “I've really 
enjoyed the Tuesday and Thursday meetings,” 
said Bartolata. “It was great to meet other 
interns and see what they are doing. It’s been 
a great summer, actually.” 

Josheeyan Burks, a Chicago native who 
attends the University of New Mexico, counted 
different lots of fishes collected in Rio Napo, 
Ecuador, arranged other fishes alphabetically 
by geographical region, and helped to insure 
that the specimens were correctly preserved. 
A sophomore who plans to major in biology 
or zoology, Burks liked the interdisciplinary 
nature of the umbrella program. “It appealed 
to me because I feel that all of the sciences 
overlap,” he said. 

Prasant Nukalapati, a University of Chica- 
go intern in Botany, has decided that he might 
return to his position as a part-time worker, “It 
makes me feel good that what I'm doing bene- 
fits a museum,” Nukalapati said. 
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0.001 0.01 


Graph shows the 
effects of low concen- 
trations of Calanolide 
A on HIV-1. At a con- 
centration as low as 
0.1 micromoles (uM, 
a standard unit), the 
virus’s replication, 
measured by reverse 
transcriptase activity 
(A), and its produc- 
tion of viral core pro- 
tein p24 (W) are 
reduced to zero. The 
square points (@) 
represent the levels 
of syncytium-forming 
units, another mea- 
sure of reproductive 
capacity. Calanolide 
B gave the same 
results at 0.4 UM. 

The vertical axis is 
the percent of the 
activity that would 
be expected with 
untreated virus. 


Source: Journal of 
Medicinal Chemistry 
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AIDS DRUG... 


(Continued from page 1) 
called calanolides, several of which proved 
active in varying degrees against HIV. But 
Calanolide A in very low concentrations not 
only stopped all viral replication of HIV-1, it 
completely inhibited the virus’s pathological 
effects on human immune-system cells and did 
not itself cause any damage to the human cells. 
Calanolide A was equally effective against 
varieties of HIV-1 that 
have proved resistant 
to AZT and other cur- 
rently available drugs. 
It had no effect, how- 
ever, against HIV-2, 
the strain that is asso- 
ciated with most 
AIDS cases in Africa. 
The authors reported 
that a related com- 
pound, designated 
Calanolide B, pro- 
duced similar results 
“although requiring 
approximately four- 
fold higher concentrations . . . for equivalent 
cytoprotection [defense of human cells from 
attack by HIV-1].” Even so, they found, 
Calanolide A had direct toxic effects on the 
human cells “only at 200-fold or greater con- 
centrations,” which suggests that Calanolide B 
would not cause damage to the cells at concen- 
trations less than 50 times the effective 
strength. 

Mitchell Speer, director of treatment infor- 
mation services for the American Foundation 
for AIDS Research, cautioned that a number of 
other agents that have looked promising in lab- 
oratory studies “never went clinical, for various 
reasons.” A potential drug must pass several 
hurdles after showing promise in vitro, he 
noted: “You have to synthesize or produce 
enough of it to test it first in a mouse model and 
then in higher animals like dogs or cats. Then 
you go to an FDA safety study to see whether it 
can be tolerated by humans. And then you go to 
clinical trials to determine its effectiveness,” 
alone or in combination with other drugs. 

Still, a few substances have progressed to 
clinical usefulness, and Calanolide A seems a 
better candidate than most to become another, 
though it is probably not the “magic bullet” 
against AIDS that everyone is hoping for, 
according to Michael R. Boyd, chief of the 
National Cancer Institute’s Laboratory of Drug 
Discovery, Research, and Development and an 
author of the paper in the Journal of Medicinal 
Chemistry. Boyd said Calanolide A is “not 
another ho-hum screening lead, it’s a very 
intriguing development.” The substance works 
against HIV in ways completely different from 
currently available drugs, he said, and is “a 
very new potential tool to have in an armamen- 
tarium of diversely acting drugs” that can be 
used in combination against the virus. 


Search in Rain Forests 


Three teams of botanical researchers have 
been scouring the world’s rain forests collect- 
ing plant samples in a massive project spon- 
sored by the NCI; in the project’s first five-year 
cycle, 1986-91, they shipped some 28,000 sam- 
ples representing perhaps 9,000 species to the 
NCI labs at Frederick, Maryland. The Field 
Museum / UIC team has been working in 
Southeast Asia; the other teams have been 
assigned to Africa and to the New World trop- 
ics respectively. 

Calophyllum lanigerum is one of 800 
species from Southeast Asia tested so far, and 


is the only one to have shown such dra- 
matic anti-HIV activity. Lesser degrees 
of activity have been demonstrated for 
105 other species. 

Djaja Djendoel Soejarto, research 
associate in the Museum’s department 
of botany and professor of pharmacog- 
nosy at UIC, directs the work in South- fy 
east Asia. An exhibit explaining the i 
Museum’s role in such studies and the | 
relationship between rain forests and 
medical research opens November 20 in f 
the North Lounge (see page 5). 

Soejarto (pronounced soo-YAR-to) 
said that when the results came in on 
Calanolide A early in 1991, the NCI 
asked cooperating researchers to supply 
additional samples, but these were 
found to be lacking the new compound. 
“I went there early this year to sample 
the original tree,” he said, “but it had been cut 
down in 1987 shortly after the first collection. 
So I went ahead and collected other plants of 
the same and other species of Calophyllum. 
One had an isomer of Calanolide A [i.e., 
Calanolide B, which has the same molecular 
composition, C79H 60s, differently structured] 
that proved active, but it was not the identical 
compound and was not as good as the first one. 

“So [from this] we knew there should be 
the original compound in the population. . . . 
There are actually two populations, one in the 
swamp and one on high ground. The original 
tree was in the swamp. So I proposed to study 
the morphological and chemical variation in the 
species.” 

What is needed, Soejarto said, is a field 
test that would enable him to determine on site 
whether a given plant contains Calanolide A. 
“Then we can sample the whole population,” he 
said. 

NCI’s Boyd said that while it is “not 
inconceivable” that a field test can be devel- 
oped, it would be difficult, and that synthesiz- 
ing the compound would be “very challenging 
if not totally daunting.” Collection of more 
calanolide-bearing samples of Calophyllum 
lanigerum is the optimal strategy, he said, since 
Calanolide B is an important new development 


The voucher specimen of Calophyllum lanigerum in the 

Field Museum herbarium. The tree from which the speci- 
men was taken has been cut down, and none of its neigh- 
bors so far has shown exactly the same chemistry. 


in itself and, though less potent than Calanolide 
A, appears to be more abundant. NCI is also 
attempting to find a way to convert Calanolide 
B into Calanolide A. 


resemblance to the plot of the recent 
Sean Connery film Medicine Man, in 
which a rain forest bromeliad produces a potent 
anti-cancer substance that cannot be replicated. 
The researchers ultimately discover that the 
active ingredient is actually produced by the 
ants that inhabit the bromeliad’s tank — just as 
the bulldozers close in on the forest, destroying 
the habitat of the ants, the plants, and the vil- 
lagers whose medicine man knew the secret all 
along. 
The good news in real life is that Calophyl- 


T he story of Calanolide A bears some 


Calophyllum 
lanigerum in 
the field. This 
individual 
yielded 
Calanolide B, 
which is also of 
interest in 
AIDS research. 


lum lanigerum does not make good lumber, so 
there is no incentive for large-scale logging. 
The tree that was cut down was probably taken 
for incidental uses by local villagers. If an anti- 
AIDS drug is developed from Calanolide A, 
Soejarto said, “at least the population of trees is 
saved. And the tree gives off latex that has been 
shown to contain calanolide compounds — so 
if we find Calanolide A in the latex, we can just 
tap it and we’ll never have to cut the trees. It 
will be a sustainable resource.” 


Medicine Men 


As for consultations with the local 
medicine men, the research protocols have thus 
far been in conflict with serious ethnobotanical 
work. “There’s a little incompatibility between 
the NCI’s goal and ethnobotanical research,” 
Soejarto said. “They want 1,500 samples a year 
from each region, and if each sample had to 
have ethnobotanical information attached, you 
couldn’t do it — to do serious ethnobotany, you 
need to build trust with the indigenous people, 
and that takes time. We do ask questions, but 
casually. It’s not real ethnobotanical research. 
Therefore, the major criterion for selecting 
plants to collect has been taxonomic diversity.” 

Synthesizing the compound would be 
extremely complicated and expensive, 
Soejarto said, pointing out that fewer 
than five percent of clinically useful 
plant substances are produced commer- 
cially through synthesis. “They’ve been 
trying to synthesize taxol [a product of 
the Pacific yew tree] for years, and 
haven’t been successful,” he noted. 

Whether synthetic or natural, a drug 
based on Calanolide A would be a gold 
mine for the pharmaceutical company 
that is awarded the license to develop 
and market it. NCI’s licensing protocols 
stipulate that profits derived from any 
such drug must be shared with the 
country in which the plant was found. 

In each country where the botanical 
researchers have worked, there are 
cooperating scholars and institutions 
that would presumably be the beneficia- 
ries of these royalties. In Malaysia, for 
example, one of the beneficiaries is the 
Forest Research Institute; in the Philippines, the 
National Museum. 

Some of these institutions have already 
benefited significantly from the NCI project, 
which will have spent some $8 million by the 
time the second cycle of collecting is complet- 
ed in 1996. Duplicate sets of collections are 
deposited in the host institutions; their junior 
scientists are trained in field methods; and cura- 
torial support is provided in the form of herbar- 
ium cases, computers, deep freezes, and other 
equipment and supplies, as well as salaries for 
preparators. U.S. researchers give seminars in 
the host country, and host-country researchers 
are invited to the United States to give semi- 
nars, do laboratory work, and familiarize them- 
selyes with both the botanical and the drug- 
research process. 


ROCK ART, ANCIENT VILLAGES 
IN PERUVIAN ANDES 


By Charles P, Stanish 
Department of Anthropology 


or five years now, I’ve directed a 

team of Peruvian and U.S. 

archaeologists and students in a 

systematic survey of early settle- 

ments around Lake Titicaca, 

13,000 feet up in the Andes. 
From our base in the modern town of Juli, we 
walk painstakingly over the landscape in 
groups of three or four, and so far have discov- 
ered more than 450 new archaeological sites 
representing a succession of cultures leading to 
the rise of Tiwanaku, a great empire predating 
the Inca. During one such walkabout this sum- 
mer about two miles from the lake, where a 
large massif or mesa rises abruptly out of the 
stark Titicaca Basin terrain, my colleague 
Edmundo de la Vega and I came upon some- 
thing entirely new for this region — a sheer 
rock face on the mesa that was painted with 
lively images of llamas, alpacas, dancing 
humans, and geometric designs. 

Similar figures have been found outside 
the Titicaca region and dated to 5000 B.C. or 
perhaps even earlier. The rock art in the Juli 
area demonstrates that early hunters roamed the 
Titicaca Basin several millennia before Christ. 
While interpretations of such rock art can 
sometimes go dangerously beyond good scien- 
tific induction, it is safe to say that these fig- 
ures probably depict ritual and hunting scenes 
connected with the earliest cultures of the 
region. 

Lake Titicaca, known in the past as 
“Chuquito,” is today home to two major 
indigenous cultures, the Quechua and the 
Aymara. Very soon after the Spanish Conquest, 
Spanish scholars began to write of the rich cul- 
tures and impressive remains of past cultures 
that were found in the Titicaca region. Large 
stone burial towers as much as fifty feet tall, 
carved stone statues, the foundations of tem- 
ples, and the ruined pyramids of Tiwanaku in 
Bolivia and Pucara in Peru, the Spaniards sur- 
mised, were the remains of a long-extinct race 
that had flourished before the Great Flood. 

As a result of the new-found rock art and 
another discovery we made this summer, we 
can now reconstruct the region’s cultural histo- 
ry with greater confidence: Early hunters lived 
there for thousands of years without substantial 


changes in their lifeways. Sometime in the sec- 
ond millennium B.C., dramatic changes 
occurred: People began to settle in small vil- 
lages, to practice agriculture, and to store food 
in pottery vessels for long periods of time. 
There was, however, no known archaeological 
site representative of this period, until we 
found the remains of San Bartolome in August. 

San Bartolome is about 4,000 meters 
(13,100 feet) above sea level, and about 200 
meters above the level of Lake Titicaca. The 
site contains rock carvings and low terraces 
where the inhabitants built their houses. My 
colleague Mark Aldenderfer of the University 
of California at Santa Barbara has discovered 
sites about 25 miles away containing similar 
artifacts. His excavations show that San Bar- 
tolome must date from about 2000 B.C., based 
upon dated carbon from ancient hearths in lev- 


els with artifacts identical to those found at San 
Bartolome. 

These new discoveries have reshaped our 
understanding of Titicaca Basin prehistory. We 
now know that settled villages were established 
at least 400 years earlier than previously thought, 
and that prior to this time the lake region was 
populated by the itinerant hunters who left their 
mark in vivid pictures on the rocks. 


NEW GENUS AND 


SPECIES OF MOUSE 


Ithough new kinds of insects and 

plants are discovered almost daily, the 

discovery of a new species of mam- 
mals is comparatively rare. 

While the world’s habitats support more 
than a million different species of insects, and a 
quarter-million kinds of plants, only 4,300 
species of mammals—including primates, 
rodents, whales, antelopes, and bats—are 
known to science. More species of all kinds 
surely exist in remote, unexplored regions of 
the world. Natural history museums worldwide 
are hard pressed to inventory and describe the 
rich diversity of species in nature before habitat 
destruction eclipses opportunities for further 
understanding. 

Recently, Field Museum curator Bruce 
Patterson, head of the division of mammals, 
announced the discovery of a new mouse from 
South America. The long-clawed rodent lives 
in the temperate rainforests of southern Chile, 
in a climate similar to that of coastal Oregon 
and Washington. Its strong claws and weak 
dentition suggest that the new form probably 
feeds on worms and fungi that it digs from the 
soul. The mouse inhabits towering southern 


beech forests with understo- 
ries full of ferns and bamboos, 

This new mouse is so dif- 
ferent from known South 
American mice that it has 
been recognized in a genus of 
its own. Among more familiar 
animals, wolves, dogs and 
coyotes are different species 
of the same genus, whereas 
foxes are grouped as another 
genus in the same family. The 
mouse has been named Pear- 
sonomys in honor of Universi- 
ty of California researcher 
Oliver P. Pearson, who has 
extensively researched bur- 
rowing rodents in the South Temperate rain 
forests. 

Only a single museum specimen of the 
new mouse exists, one collected in 1971 but 
never properly identified. However, in 1983, 
ecologists from Northern Illinois University 
and Universidad Austral de Chile photographed 
a living specimen of this mouse, which until 
now has remained enigmatic. 


NESTED SUBSETS... 


(Continued from page !) 
fragments of the original habitat. 

For example, they say, expanding a single 
reserve to ten times its size may only double 
the number of species it supports, while ten 
separate reserves of the smaller size could sup- 
port ten times as many species. 

But a theory proposed by Bruce Patterson, 
curator and head of the division of mammals at 
the Field Museum and exhibit content advisor 
for the Museum’s newest exhibit, “Messages 
from the Wilderness,” presents a strong case 
for the “single large” point of view. 

Patterson argues that the animals found on 
smaller, isolated reserves are not random selec- 
tions from the original wildlife source. Rather, 
they, are highly structured communities—nest- 
ed subsets—in which species survive or go 
extinct in similar patterns across all fragments. 
In order to preserve those species at highest 
tisk of extinction, he claims, not more but 
fewer reserves are necessary. 

Patterson’s theory is based on studies of 
three kinds of fragmented “island” habitats: 
landbridge islands, formed when rising sea ley- 
els covered the land that once connected them; 
mountain tops in the southwestern U.S., sur- 


rounded by a sea of desert; and national parks 
in North America, set aside to protect wildlife 
as human encroachment makes the surrounding 
land inhospitable. 

In all three types of fragments, Patterson 
found a similar process at work. When a large 
habitat is fragmented into medium-sized 
“islands,” some species will die out, and each 
island will be able to support fewer species. 
But they'll be the same species on each medi- 
um-sized island. And still smaller islands ‘will 
support subsets of those species—the others 
will never reappear. 

“What happens,” Patterson explains, “is 
that species die out in predictable order, gener- 
ating regular patterns of extinction.” The 
“high-risk” species, he notes, are the larger 
animals, the ones that need specialized habitats 
and large ranges, or are higher on the food 
chain—for example, tigers; bears, and harpy 
eagles. These are usually the very species that 
parks are designed to preserve ! 

Because he believed that these scientific 
principles of extinction should reach those who 
actually make policies about land distribution, 
Patterson published his ideas not in a technical 
journal of theoretical science but in Conserva- 
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tion Biology, a publication read by those who 
plan and manage nature reserves, natural 
resource agencies, botanic and zoologic gar- 
dens, and the like. 

“Tt was important to me,” Patterson says, 
“to get this theory into the hands of the people 
who can apply it.” Indeed, Michael Soule, first 
president of the Society of Conservation Biolo- 
gists, presented Patterson’s theory to the Nation- 
al Committee of Land Planners, as one of the 
most important messages biology has to offer 

“As “Messages from the Wilderness’ illus- 
trates, all life is interrelated,” Patterson says. 
“Yet laws like the Endangered Species Act are 
blind to animals that haven’t crossed the 
threshold of true endangerment; the govern- 
ment can’t act until it’s extremely difficult and 
expensive to do so. By intelligently protecting 
habitats, we could prevent the endangerment of 
species in the first place.” 

Just how big must a reserve be to support 
all the species we want it to support? And how 
long will it support them? These are the ques- 
tions that conservation biologists and land use 
planners will have to answer in the years ahead. 
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Excavation of San 
Bartolome near the 
shore of Lake Titica- 
ca in the Peruvian 
Andes. 
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Egypt hay 
and the Nile by Yacht ORY 


March 2-18, 1993 ea ae 


Join us for our immensely popular exploration of Egypt's 
beautiful waterways, awe-inspiring monuments, and rich history. 


, Visit museums, tombs, sculptures, temples, and marvelous ruins and pyramids on this 
_ 17-day yacht cruise along the Nile River. Enjoy the river-valley’s green fields and 
* small villages, edged by barren desert cliffs. Combine tours and lectures by Dr. 
Lorelei H. Corcoran, Acting Director of the Institute for Egyptian Art & Archaeology at Memphis State University. 
Get the insider's perspective from our outstanding native Egyptologist and tour escort, Ismail Aly. 

Price of the tour is $6,175 per person double occupancy, including economy air fare from Chicago and a 


voluntary $200 per person tax-deductible contribution to Field Museum of Natural History. 
Photo by Field Museum Egyptologist and tour leader Frank Yurco 


In response to his exceptional leadership, the 
1992 tour group to Eqypt generously 
sponsored a visit to Chicago in August by 
our popular Egyptian tour escort, Ismail 
Aly. Shown with Aly (at rear) are tour 
participants James and Ann Bond, Mary 
Ann Colucci, Ralph and Mary Helen 
Crowe, Marvin and Ruth Frank, joy 
Gosuico, Ernest and Sally Grunsfeld, Ernest and Harriet Karmin, Alice Mailloux, Michael and Carol 
Mitchel, Donald and Judith Ostrow, Sally Rappaport, Marilyn Sherry, Bruce and Marianne Thorne, 
Sandra Van Tilburg, Robert and Louise Wilson, and Leonard and Barbara Worsek. 


Other 1993 Tours: 


Land of the Maya — and Belize's Barrier Reef — January 18 to 26 


Explore the earliest American civilizations and the unspoiled realm of Belize's coral reefs 


West Africa: Senegal and Mali—January 27 to February | | 


Experience these rich and diverse cultures as few Americans ever will 


The Galapagos Islands—February 5 to 16 


Journey to the consummate naturalist's paradise aboard the M.V. Santa Cruz 

Tanzania Safari — February 15 to 28 

A joint venture with Brookfield Zoo to East Africa's most unspoiled big-game preserves 
Belize/Tikal/Barrier Reef: A Naturalist Quest — February 25 to March 7 

In conjunction with the John G. Shedd Aquarium, return to the fabulous Mayan sites with a tropical emphasis 
Turkey, Past & Present — May 13 to 30 


Marvel at the vast archaeological treasures of Turkey's rich heritage 


